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THE SYNOD OF THE PACIFIC, | ¥°rk im this department, with ‘creditable effi- 


row Baw. Francisco, Cali, ‘Oct. 19, 1852. 
oiMesers.. Editore—According to the 
appointment of the: General Assembly. 
of ‘the Presbyterian Church in: the 
United States of America, the Synod 


of the Pacific met in the First Presby-| | 


terian Church in: San: 'Francis¢o, Cali- 
fornia, on the third ‘Tuesday of Octo- 
ber, 1852; at half-past seven o'clock; 
and was opened with a.sermon by: the 
Rev. Albert Williams, from 1 Tim. iii. 
15: The Church of:the living God, 
the pillar and ground of the truth.”’ 
After sermon, the Synod was constitu- 
ted by prayer. - The following mem- 
bers were present: 
» PRESBYTERY. OF CALIFORNIA.—Min- 
ésters—Albert Williams, Frederick Buel, 
Robert McCoy. Kuling: Elder—R. 
H. Waller, from the First. Presbyte- 
rian Church in San Francisco. 
\PRESBYTERY OF 
tere—Sylvester Woodbridge, jr., James 
Woods, W. G. Canders. 
or 
Robe. 
- » {The Rev.: James Woods was chosen 
(Moderator, and the Rev. W. G. Can- 
ders, Temporary Clerk. 
:, Messrs. Buel and Williams were ap- 
pointed a Committee to draft the Nar- 
rative of the State. of Religion within 
the bounds of Synod... On mo- 
tion, the following standing committees 
on the Boards of the Church were ap- 
ointed:—On Foreign Missions—- Messrs. 
McCoy, Buel, and Robe, ministers; and 
-W. W. Oaldwell, ruling elder. On Do- 
mestic Missions—Messrs. Woodbridge, 
Williams, and Robe, ministers; and E. 
Rynerson, ruling elder. On Education 
—Messrs. Williams, Woodbridge, and 
Canders, ministers; and T. C. Ham- 
, bly, ruling elder. Publication— 
Messrs. Buel, Robe, and Williams, min- 
isters; and C. E. Wetmore, ruling elder. 
_ A free conversation was then held 
on the state of religion. ; 
In addition to the routine business, 
the subject of the boundaries of the 
Presbyteries was taken up, and, on mo- 
tion, it was ba 
_ Resolved, That the boundaries of the Presbytery 
of Oregon be the limits of the Territory of Ore- 
; and that the dividing line between the Pres- 
Rinesies of California and Stockton be a line from 
the sea, through the waters of the Bay of 
San Francisco to the coast range of mountains, 
and thence south to the limits of the State of 
California. © 
On motion, it was : 
Resolved, That it be a standing rule, that the 
a fae shall meet annually on the third Tuesday 
of October, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 
The Committee on the Minutes of 
the General Assembly reported, that 
besides the subject of the boundaries of 
the Presbyteries, which has already 
been acted upon, the only remaining 
‘subject to which the particular atten- 
‘tion of the Synod should be. called, is 


cjency. The importance of these institutions in 
lacreasing ultimately the number of candidates 
is so obvious, that the friends of ministerial edu- 
cation are, from principle and policy, the friends 
of general Christian education also. — 
In behalf of the Board, — , 
Van Cor. Sec. 


— ‘ 


For the Presbyterian. 
Printed Papers in Church Courts. 


Messrs. Editors—In our Church judi- 
catories, we remain more than.a whole 
generation behind the rest of the world, 
in much that relates to the despatch of 
business. For example, in both the 
General Assemblies of Scotland, the 
art of. printing (which is no longer a 
novelty) is employed to lessen the te- 
dium, and save the time of the sessions. 
Every member of the Court is served 
every morning with a programme, 
setting forth the order of the day; 
being a sort of docket for his guidance, 
with the hours precisely marked for all 
the designated business. 

.. Another application of the same 
auxiliary, is the printing of impor- 
tant bills and resolutions, pending be- 
fore the body. This prevents mistake, 
and renders unnecessary the reite- 
rated reading of such papers to the 
whole assembly, for the information of 
one, who may have been absent, inat- 
tentive, or asleep. It is the more re- 
markable, that we should never have 
alighted on this device, as it is the 
uniform practice of our legislative bo- 
dies, even in the smallest and newest 
States, to print their bills.. 

But it is in judicial cases, that the 
groves advantage might be derived 
rom the use of the press. It is well 
known how voluminous the papers are, 
which come up from the lower courts, 
and what impatience is exhibited when 
hours are spent in the monotonous 
reading aloud of counts and deposi- 
tions. It is evident, moreover, that 
greater justice can be done to the con- 
tents of such papers, when privately 
read and pondered, than when simply 
heard in continuity. A Scotch clergy- 
man expressed the greatest surprise, 
that our judicatories should be willing 
to submit to so unprofitable an inflic- 
tion. In the Scotch Assemblies, all 
such matters -are furnished in print. 
For instanée, I have before me some 

apers connected with the case of the 

ev. Dr. William Brown, in 1851, 
growing out of two sermons preached 
by him in the church of Cameron. 
The sermons themselves are printed in 
extenso, on sized paper, of quarto form, 
with a margin for writing, of at least 
two inches; the whole occupying 132 
pages. In the Free Church, the re- 
ports and other returns of the several 
schemes and charities, are printed in 


the recommendation by ‘the. General 
* Assembly to the Board of Publication, 
 %¥o establish, as far as convenient, branch 
“depositories of its publications; which 
‘was referred to ‘the Committee on Pub- 
‘lication. 
~ The Rev. Albert Williams was chosen 
ogg Clerk and Treasurer of the Sy- 
nod. 

A collection was ordered, assessing 
each member one dollar, which was 
taken up, and the amount placed in the 
hands of the Treasurer. 

_ The Synod adjourned, to meet in 
‘the First Presbyterian church in Beni- 
cia, on the third Tuesday of October, 
1853. 

| ALBERT WILLIAMS, Stated Clerk. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
MONTHLY REPORT. 


The Bodrd of Education present a 
report of educational operations for the 
last month. 


Candidates.—The number of new candidates : 


received during the month was eight. This 
number makes an advance of five beyond the 
number of new candidates received up to the cor- 
responding period of last year. If this propor- 
tion could be continued throughout the whole 
twelve months, as in some previous years, the 
increase would be a very encouraging one. 
Our Church could readily find employment for 
an increase of two hundred per annum. 
Schools.—The Board have been informed of 
the existence of another parochial school at 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. Dr. Wood writes, 
that “by the exertions chiefly of three men in 
‘that church, a large three-story brick building 
‘has been erected for a parochial school, and 
also a large boarding house.” Are there not a 
great many churches where’ Christian schools 
‘might be readily put into operation “by the 
exertions chiefly of three men?” In order to 
‘give a specimen of the sources whence our 
schools are patronized, the Board gives the fol- 
lowing extract from a report just received: 
“Both parents of 22 scholars are members of 
our Church. Of 6 others, the mothers only 
are members; the parents of 14 others are 
Baptists, Methodists, Congregationalists, and 
Episcopalians. The parents of the remainin 
28 are non-professors, and none of them atten 
worship at our Church, except the parents of 5 
children. Thus you see we have an opportu- 
“nity for usefulness.” 

Academies.—The Presbytery of White Wa- 

ter, at their last meeting, resolved upon the es- 
‘tablishment of a Presbyterial Academy, and 
appointed a committee to consult and inquife 
in regard to plans, means, and location, and ‘to 
report at next stated meeting. The Presbytery 
of Eastern Texas have established an Academy 
at Church Hill, nine miles east of Henderson, 
-and have secured the services of Mr. James M. 
Brown, formerly of Belfast. The catalogue of 
the Marengo Academy of the Chicago Presby- 
tery, just published, gives the total number of 
students at 141, viz: 62 males and 79 females. 
A great work is opening to our Church in the 
4 academical department. Let us be faithful in 
the exigency, and an immense harvest will be 
gathered. 

Colleges.—The Synod of Missouri have re- 
solved to establish a college, on religious prin- 
ciples, at Fulton, Callaway county, nearly in 
the centre of the State. T'wenty thousand dol- 
lars were pledged by the inhabitants of Fulton 
for the purchase of grounds and the erection of 

‘buildings; and the Rev. R. Symington was a 
pointed an agent to raise $60,000 in the bounds 
of the Synod, in the form of scholarships to en- 
dow the institution. The Rev. Dr. Wood, who 
visited Fulton, says of the location: “As far as 
‘I.could judge from so short.a visit, I should 
‘think the college well located.” The Synod 
of Ohio appointed a committee to confer with 
one from the Synod of Cincinnali, on the sub- 
ject of establishing a College under their joint 
superintendence. The Synod of Arkansas also 
took incipient measures towards the establish- 
ment of a College in that large State." Wash- 
ington College, East Tennessee, bas elected to 
‘the Presidency the Rev. A. A. Doak; and it is 
hoped that he will accept the office. dy 
_ Funds.—The very great undertaking of 
training candidates, and. of establishing through- 
out our bounds literary institutions, in which the 
truth of God shall have a prominent place, now 
invites the friends of Christ to supply thé neces- 
sary funds. The funds for candidates are regu- 
larly provided for by the annual collection in 
our churches; but the means of sustaining our 
religious institutions are, as yet, but scantily 
obtained. Here is the pressing want of the 


‘like manner. Such documents may be 
‘retained, and, necessary, ‘bound in 

volumes. | 
These suggestions are thrown out for 
the consideration of those who desire 
to facilitate the increasing business of 
our ecclesiastical bodies. 
PRESBYTER. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
DONATION VISITS. 


These are annual visits to the pastor 
by the people of his charge; the neces- 
sary provisions for the entertainment 
_of the company are made by the peo- 
ple, and each one brings, as a present 
to his minister, whatever he pleases. 
The object is two-fold : 

1. To manifest good feeling to the 
pastor, and aid him by timely gifts; 


| and, 


2. To have a friendly visit with the 
pastor, and among themselves as a peo- 
ple, and thus promote union, harmony, 
and love. 

Both these objects should be kept in 
view—the mutual good of both pastor 
and people. Hence the company should 
mainly consist of the people of the par- 
ish, old and young, rich and poor— 
though if others are disposed to meet 
with them, and thus show their good 
will, let them do so; it is pleasant, and 
may promote good neighbourhood and 
brotherly love. 

But the tendency to convert these 
visits into fashionable parties should be 
discouraged. Committees selected be- 
yond the bounds of the congregation, 
tickets printed and circulated over large 
districts, hundreds gathered into a 
crowd—these and similar things are 
calculated to defeat one of the chief 
‘ends of such visits, viz: a social and 
friendly visit of the people with their 
minister and among themselves; and, 
of course, they defeat all the beneficial 
effects of such visits upon the congre- 
gation. It is suggested: 

I. Keep in view the design of these 
visits : 

1. To show respect to the pastor, and 
aid him with such gifts as may be help- 
ful; not because‘he is an object of cha- 
rity, for the labdurer is worthy of his 
hire; but because, in most‘ instances, 
the salary is sadly inadequate to his 
support. And, | 

2. To benefit the congregation—a 
social visit of the people with the pas- 
tor and among themselves. There is 
no need of formal invitations; timely 
notice given to the congregation is suf- 
ficient, that all may“ know of it, and 
make the needful preparations. 

II. Keeping these objects in view, 
take time for the visit. It is not 
enough to meet and separate, nor is it 
enough to spend an hour or two toge- 
ther. A day or two should be devoted 
to the business.- Adopt the following 
arrangement: | 

1. The first day, from one to eleven 
o'clock, P. M. Let the families of the 
congregation—parents and the older 
children—meet in the afternoon, and 
have a friendly visit together, and stay 
also through theevening. In the even- 
ing let such other families as are dis- 
posed, together with the young people 
‘of the vicinity, assemble, and spend the 
evening with the congregation. At 
eleven o'clock a short address, with 
prayer and praise. 

9. On the following day let the 
younger children meet and spend the 
afternoon and evening with their pastor, 
from two o’clock till nine; and then an 
address, prayer, and singing, 


III. For the children should not be 


overlodked. Old people and youn 
should meet together the first day an 
evening; and the little children should 
have the privilege of visiting their min- 
ister, and part of a day should be de- 
voted to them. They would not be ex- 
pected to bring presents. The people 
would, of course, provide for their en- 
tertainment. | 

IV. To relieve the minister and his 
family from all care and embarrassment, 
some persons should be selected to re- 
ceive and take charge of whatever is 
brought. 

These hints are thrown out in the 
hope that they may do good. Few 
people know how much it costs to live 
when every thing is to be bought. 
Most of our ministers are living on very 
small salaries; they are poor, very poor; 
and the people have it in their power to 
afford them much real aid, and yet not 
fee] it much themselves. One way of 
affording this aid is by donation visits. 
These visits, however, are not designed 
to be a substitute for an adequate salary 
punctually paid. The minister is not 
to be supported by charity; his support 
is a matter of simple justice. [is sal- 
ary is his due. Tt should be paid at 
the time. For its payment the whole 
society is bound; and no one is free 
till the whole is paid. Yet the salary 
may be inadequate; and it is an easy 
and pleasant way to make up its defi- 
ciency in part by an annual donation 
visit. This promotes good feeling, aids 
the minister, and does not impoverish 
the people. They are none the poorer 
for what they give their pastor, in addi- 
tion to what they pay him. A gift is 
not payment. od. M. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


We insert the following card, which 
has been sent to us by a gentleman, 
who considers himself personally ag- 
grieved by the articles complained of, 
and feels that he hasa claim to be heard 
in reply. The extract from the Theolo- 
gical Review, to which he refers, express- 
es the convictions of the editor of that 
work, and if there be any just ground of 
complaint, it should be made to him, 
who is able to answer for himself. In 
copying it, we are far from intimating 
that we would adopt his phraseology in 
reference to the German Reformed 
Church, although it is not to be con- 
cealed that the action of the Synod of 
that Church afforded no slight reason 
for identifying that body with the pe- 
culiar teachings of Professor Nevin. 
As to our own editorial, the author is 
entirely welcome to the full benefit of 
his explanations; and when, as inti- 
mated in the last paragraph, Dr. Wolff 
can show us how he can maintain an 
old-fashioned orthodoxy in connexion 
with Dr. Nevin’s speculations, we shall 
be curious to examine the ‘ conserva- 
tive way” in which it is done. 

A CARD. 


The writer of this communication has just 
seen in The Presbyterian of last week, a 
statement, which does great injustice to the 
German Reformed Church. It is found inan ex- 
tract from an article from the Theological and 


Literary Review, and asserts, without qualifi- | 


cation, that “‘in the Episcopal and German Re- 
formed Churches parties have risen, which 
openly favour the doctrines of Romanism, 
exalt the authority of tradition above the 
Scriptures, rely on sacraments for the atone- 
ment of sin and the regeneration of the heart, 
and on the intercession of saints, for other spi- 
ritual and temporal blessings.” 
tuitous assertion been confined to the pages of 
the Review, it would have been seen, for the 
most part, only by those who were competent to 
judge of its truthfulness; but, transferred to 
the columns of The Presbyterian, it is circu- 
lated, far and wide, throughout the land, cov- 
ering with undeserved reproach a whole de- 
nomination of Christians, in the minds of very 
many, who have access to no other sources of 
information. The writer wishes to correct this 
impression, and is happy to have it in his 
power. He is acquainted, either personally or 
by report, with almost every minister belonging 
to the German Reformed Church, and he knows 
not the man who would be willing to lie under 
the foul imputation. He himself, in his princi- 
ples, isan Old-school divine, and he does not 
hesitate to say—the Westminster Confession 
being the standard—that a body of men sounder 
in the faith on the leading doctrines of the Re- 
formation, than the ministry of the German Re- 
— Church, is not to be met with in the 
and. 


The same paper contains an article, under its” 


editorial head, in reference to the gentleman se- 


lected by the German Reformed Synod tu suc- 


ceed Dr. Nevin in the Mercersburg College 
(Seminary ?) which places both its author and 
its object on rather “ equivocal ground.” The 
editors have somewhere seen it stated, that the 
gentleman is not committed to either party in the 
Church, in reference to Dr. Nevin’s Romanizing 
speculations, as he terms his recent historical re- 
searches. This is possibly true; and may be ow- 
ing to the fact, that no such parties exist. Inthe 
German Reformed Synod questions of historical 
import and bearing are carefully excluded from 
discussion, and are left to the “ private judg- 
ment” of those interested in them.« In this 
way it has happened that we have had no divi- 
sions amongst us, respecting the Doctor’s specu- 
lations. Ministers, doubtless, have their own 
opinions about them, but we know of no par- 
ties. In all the troubles Synod has had for the 
last few years, upon the subject of “ Mercers- 
burg theology,” the opposition, with all the “aid 
and comfort” they had from abroad, was never 
able to muster upon a test question. more than 
two ministers, with an occasional ruling elder ; 
and if this may be called a party, it is presumed, 
that having lost its head, it is now, according 
to a well-known adage, defunct. At all events, 
at the Jate Synod, on the motion of a gentle- 
man, who has a heart to appreciate merit in 
others, whether he just agrees with them in all 
things, or not, a resolution was’ unanimously 
passed, “testifying to the zeal and ability with 
which Dr. Nevin had discharged his duties in 
the Seminary, and expressive of the respect 
and love still cherished for him in his retire- 
ment.” 

In speaking of the “equivocal ground attri- 
buted to the gentleman referred to” in the state- 
ment seen, it is somewhat surprising that it did 
not occur to the mind of the editors, that “whilst 
it is a very suspicious recommendation of any 
one, that his opinions will never conflict with 
either of two opposite theories,” it might: be 
something in his favour if they complied with 
both. Insome sections of the country, it would 
be of advantage to a candidate for office, if it 
were known that, in his principles in reference 
to the subject of slavery, he was equally op- 

d to the views of modern abolitionists, and 
of those who advocate the continuance of the 
institution as good in itself. The editors would 
hardly think less favourably of a divine, who, 
in contending earnestly for the doctrine of jus- 
tification by faith, at the same time had no sym- 
pathy with those #&vho either undervalued, or 
unduly appreciated good works. In the same 
way, it would be nothing to his prejudice, with 
many, if, viewing the Church as a divine con- 
stitution, he rejected the notion that it was 
either bound up in the Papal hierarchy, or in 
Congregational independency. It may be, now, 
that “the gentleman referred to,” after all, 
may occupy no “equivocal und,” but holds 
his opinions, upon theological subjects in gen- 
eral, and Dr. Nevin’s speculations in particular, 
in some such conservative way, without run- 
ning into extremes; and it is possible too, that 
the knowledge of this may have had some in- 
fluence upon the minds of members of Synod, 
in selecting him, by a full vote, to fill the va- 
cant professorship. 


Had this gra- 


| Glimpses and Gleanings in London. | 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Entrance into London—Saturday Evening— 
The Sabbath—Dr. Cumming— Sketch of 
his Sermon — Sabbath-schoul — American 

Divines. 

It was on a Saturday evening, in 
July last, that I first set foot in Lon- 
don. During the week just terminat- 
ing, I had gathered heather-bells upon 
the Highlands; had heard the music 
of the pibroch amid scenes rich in le- 
gend and story—where, in by-gone 

ears, its wild notes had summoned 
hostile clans to deadly conflict; had 
sailed upon Loch Lomond and Loch 
Katrine; visited the house where Rob 
Roy dwelt, and the lovely isle where 
‘(fair Ellen’ had her bowers; had 
azed upon the Trosachs, and wan- 
Sica in their wild gorges, and trodden 
the field of Bannockburn: in short, I 
had visited a multitude of objects which, 
by nature, history, poetry, or by all, 
were invested with undying interest. In 
addition, I had already seen something 
of the exhibition of that genius which, in 
some degree assimilates man to God— 
makes him, in his sphere, a creator, 
evolving from thoughts in the mind 
forms of grandeur, beauty, and strength; 
for the morning of this Saturday, as 
well as a part of the afternoon of the 
preceding day, had been spent in 
York Minster, one of the proudest 
monuments in all the world of archi- 
tectural science and skill. 

And now, curious—for the eye was 
not yet satisfied with seeing, nor the 
ears with hearing—but in some degree 
careless, glad but sorrowful, I was en- 
tering that great city, the pulsations 
of whose mighty heart are felt in 
every quarter of the globe—a city, 
where regal splendour, pride, and mag- 
nificence are antagonized by squalid 
poverty, shame, and want. 

Knapsack in one hand, and chart in 
the other, my travelling companion and 
myself made the best of our way to 
St. Paul’s, for near this was the lodg- 
ing place to which we had been recom- 
mended by one of our Liverpool friends. 
The living tide which ever sweeps 
along the great thoroughfares, was set- 
ting outward, so that our progress to- 
wards the heart of the city was by no 
means rapid. Tradesmen were closing 


the windows of their shops; men, wo- 


men, and children were hurrying home 
from their labours; sewing-girls, with 
their pale faces and trembling steps; 
boot-blacks from their stations at street 
corners; scavengers, with blue blouses 
and glazed hats; omnibuses, crowd- 
ed inside and out, with living freight; 
post-office carts, with red-coated dri- 
vers; Broughams and Hansoms, with 
inmates home-going or pleasure-seek- 
ing, dashing rapidly over the smooth 
streets: and against, or across these 
living streams, we made the best of 


our way until old St. Paul’s stood 


in full view. Now we were passing 
down Cheapside, and were just oppo- 
site Bow-Lane Church, when the ‘“ Bow- 
bells’ were tolling forth the hour of 
seven. 

A few minutes more, and we were 
comfortably fixed in our quarters. 
We were quite rejoiced to find, that 
two of our ship-friends were but a few 
squares from us: they were Philadel- 
phians, on their way to the Continent, 
intending to spend a year or two there 
in improving mind and body. A few 


weeks previous we had parted in Liver- 


pool, not expecting that our paths 
should again meet. One of these, 
lovely in character, amiable, wealthy, 
idolized by fond parents, I was never 
again to see on earth—for scarcely 
three weeks elapsed, ere he closed his 
eyes for ever, in a strange land, with 
none of his kindred at his bedside. 
Three or four weeks prior to his death, 
little did any one of three or four phy- 
sicians who saw him, think that an in- 
curable malady was at work in his sys- 
tem—that internal cancers were rapidly 
eating away his life. 

The next morning (Sabbath) after our 


arrival in London, I was very much } 


disappointed, upon inquiring, to learn 
that the celebrated pastor of Regent 
Square church was absent in Scotland; 
for one of the most prominent desires 
which I had hoped to have gratified in 
London was that of hearing the au- 
thor of Life in Earnest,’ and the 
‘Mount of Olives.’’ Unable to hear 
Hamilton, my steps were turned to- 
wards Dr. Cumming’s church. Upon 
reaching there, it surprised me to find 
numbers standing at the door, unable 
to obtain seats, though it wanted fully 
twenty minutes of the time till the 
commencement of the service. Stran- 
gers, unless under the escort of mem- 
bers of the congregation, were not al- 
lowed to enter until the regular atten- 
dants were seated; after this, the va- 
cant seats were placed at their dis- 
posal. Accordingly, after waiting pa- 
tiently for more than half an hour, I 
was politely shown to a seat. Dr. 
Cumming was then engaged in a brief 
exposition of one of the chapters of 
Genesis; subsequently he chose as his 
theme practical religion, founding it 
upon the latter part of the sixteenth 
verse of the thirty-first chapter of 
Genesis: ‘* Now, then, whatsoever God 
hath said unto thee, do.” A brief 
sketch of this discourse might be inter- 
esting to some of yourreaders. The 
preacher commenced by speaking of the 
character of the patriarchs; they were 
not sinless men, yet there was many a 
gleam of sunshine amid the clouds. 
“‘And the stories of patriarchal times 
are remarkable for their frequent recog- 
nition of God. Atheism is usually re- 
garded as belonging to the intellect or to 
the heart. The intellectual atheist. be- 
lleves a monstrous absurdity. He can 
believe there is a chain reaching from 
the depths of to the heights of infini- 
tude—orbs hanging on each limb, yet 
no staple above, no resting-place be- 
neath. I wonder that he can say that 
there is no God to his God, lest the in- 
stincts of the brute rebuke the irra- 
tionality of the man.”” Dr. Cumming 
then went on to speak of God’s par- 
ticular, as well as his general provi- 
dence; of the necessity of a revelation. 
‘“‘Tf God zs, he will reveal himself to 
his creatures,’ and of the modes in 
which this revelation was made. 
if sinless man, when nature was an un- 
broken mirror, had revelations from 


, God, how much more does he require 


“And 


it, when that mirror is broken and tar- 
nished, and he is sinful and wander- 
ing!’ He then went on to discourse 
of God speaking to us from Mount Si- 
nai and from the mount of blessing— 
shalé and shalt not in contrast with 
blessed: the blessing first, the character 
next, and the crown last. ‘But the 
most beautiful and touching instruction 
is given by our Saviour in the parables, 
wherein he seems #6 be bending down 
from heaven branches of the tree of 
life, that we, his children, may eat and 
be satisfied.”’ 

What God spoke to the patriarchs he 
speaks to us, and man’s acts should be 
the translation of God’s words. ‘ On 
earth, we have our enjoyment ¢m doing; 
in heaven, after doing,” ‘ But there 
is nO merit in action, save as the spon- 
taneous fruit of affection.’”’ The fol- 
lowing were three divisions of his sub- 
ject then considered:—I1st. We must 
hear what God saith. 2d. We must 
believe what God saith. 3d. Thus 
hearing, thus believing, we must be 
what God saith. What we are, is the 
undesigned exponent of truth. Every 
man is a missionary, and his whole life 


4th. We must do what God saith. All 
religion is eminently and thoroughly 
practical. Denying this truth, is the 
error of the ascetic. Not cowled monk, 
or hooded nun understand the duties 
of religion. Right doing, and right be- 
lieving are inseparably connected. An 
opinion is not a dead thing—it is vital, 
exerting an influence on society, and 
upon our daily life. The revolution in 
France of 1848 was but an opinion in a 
Frenchman’s head, yet mark its tremen- 
dous results! The Reformation was an 
opinion in Luther’s brain, yet its effects 
shook empires, and arrested the spread- 
ing power of a corrupt church. ‘God 
is great, and Mahomet is his prophet,” 
was but an opinion, yet it was writ- 
ten with scimitar and flame over the 
bosom of Asia.”’ Papal errors were 
then spoken of as fraught with dan- 
gers; indeed, every thing having 
any affinity with Romanism, I heard 


bation, both in Dissenting and KEs- 
tablished churches. As the country 
was just upon the eve of a general 
election, in which the interests of Pro- 
testantism were declared by many, I 
know not how justly, to be nearly and 
necessarily identified with the success 
of the Tory party, the Protestant pulpit 
may have thought it incumbent to speak 
out plainly and positively at this junc- 
ture in reference to Romanism and its 
results, or the fact of my hearing so 
much of it at this time may have been 
merely accidental. 

I hope no one will judge unfavour- 
ably of Dr. Cumming from this mea- 
ger sketch of a most able discourse. 
se, as a pleasant voice, a grace- 
nation, and an earnest heart. Few 
men in the pulpit have such an influ- 
ence upon the hearts and minds of 
their auditors; yet there is not the least 
appearance of effort—nothing done for 
mere effect—no ostentation; but mas- 


good Saxon, and, uttered in faith and 
love, flow forth like a stream, calm upon 
its surface, yet strong in its under-cur- 
rent. 

In the afternoon I visited a Sabbath- 

school, connected with an Independent 
chapel. The conveniences of the build- 
ing were admirable, and the arrange- 
ments of the school excellent, with the 
exception of the infant department; and 
a more poorly managed set of pupils I 
never saw, simply because their teach- 
ers wanted an elementary qualification 
} —a knowledge of a child’s heart. 
_ Here, as well as elsewhere, I found 
the names of some American divines 
well known, and much loved: as in- 
stances, I may mention that of the late 
Dr. Alexander, and of the Rev. Albert 
Barnes. S. N. 


For the Presbyterian. 
That Solemnand Terrible Sermon. 


God has various ways of preaching to 
men. He addresses them by his pro- 
vidence, as well as by his accredited 
ministers; and often when sinners will 
not be persuaded by the voice of his 
word and his sanctuary, he leads them 
through deep waters and hot fires to 
repentance. The writer of this desires, 
in the spirit of thanksgiving, to record 
one remarkable instance of God’s sove- 
reign grace in the conversion of souls. 
He has received a letter from a friend, 
who was delivered in a miraculous man- 
ner from the burning of the Henry 
Clay, from which letter the following is 
an extract:—‘ I have not been indiffer- 
ent to the claims of religion. But you 
will cease to wonder at my late course, 
when I tell you that under the effect 
of that solemn and terrible sermon, 
preached to me last summer upon the 
W{udson by the voice of God, in grati- 
tude for so mighty a deliverance, and 
breathing, as it were, the very air of 
eternity, I cast myself upon my knees 
on the sand, and pouring out my soul 
in thankfulness, dedicated myself to 
him who stood in majesty before me. 
How could I do otherwise? Surround- 
ed by the dead and dying; delivered 
by the special act of Providence from 
a destruction which a moment before 
claimed me for its victim; with a full 
vision of judgment and eternity, and 
my past life, passing scene by scene 
before me—how could I do otherwise? 
And how can I forget my deliverance 
and my promise? I thank God for the 
terrors of that hour, and will carry the 
recollection of it and of his gracious- 
ness into eternity with me. Christ died 
to redeem, and God interposed between 
me and death, bearing me above the 
flame and the wave, that he might not 
die in vain. How merciful to me, so 
unworthy !” 

There is something morally sublime 
in that prayer of consecration, going 
up amid the shrieks of the dying on 
that dreadful shore. It was something 
holier than the song of Moses and of 
Miriam, for if it did not express the tri- 
umphant joy of a host, it stirred deeper 
and more lasting feelings in one soul, 
whose preciousness is beyond the worth 
of the world. In such a moment as 
that, how rapid and comprehensive are 
the conceptions of the soul! How clear 
its vision into eternity—how vivid its 


perception of a present God—how 


is eloquent in teaching good or evil. 


spoken of with the strongest repro- 


mer, a clear head, vivid imagi- 


culine thought, gracefully clothed in. 
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mighty the sweep of thought with which | 


it crowds the acts and feelings and hopes 
of a lifetime into one fleeting moment! 
Let no one say that that consecrating 
prayer was the utterance of momentary 
excitement. It came from a soul not wont 
to be toned with the tumult of passion, 
and ascended from lips unaccustomed 
to hasty words. It was sovereign, sav- 
ing grace that moved that soul and 
opened those lips. There has been joy 
in heaven, and there will yet be joy in 
the Church on earth, over the repent- 
ance of that sinner. O God, how un- 
searchable are thy judgments, and thy 
ways past finding out! How marvellous 
the methods of thy grace! The same 
calamity which filled so many house- 
holds with lamentation and mourning 
over the untimely dead, has lifted up 
one at least with the joy of pardoned 
sin, and the bright hope of everlasting 
life. Set the crown of praise on the 
head of sovereign grace! 
‘“‘ No theme is like redeeming love, 
No Saviour is like ours.” 

If these lines should meet the eye of 
any one who heard “that solemn and 
terrible sermon on the Hudson,’ the 
writer would ask them to ponder well 
the question, ‘‘How could I do other- 
wise ?’’ And if any one should discover 
in this notice the history of a friend’s 
conversion, to such we say, let his ex- 
ample move you to repentance. God 
will one day preach a terrible sermon 
to his whole universe, in that fire amid 
which these heavens shall pass away 
with a great noise, and in that piercing 
shriek of anguish with which the wicked 
shall go away into everlasting burnings. 
From that unquenchable flame there 
will be no deliverance. On that lake of 
brimstone and fire there will be no plank 
to float you to the shore. R. H. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Glimpses on a Summer Tour. 


Messrs. Editors—Should you chance 
to take the Eastern Railroad, on leav- 
ing Boston, after crossing a corner of 
the harbour by a splendid steam ferry 
boat, glancing at North Chelsea, at 
Lynn, at Salem, at Beverly, winding 
your way through salt meadows, occa- 
sional fastland and rugged rock, and 
over arms of the sea, when the con- 
ductor announces ‘‘Ipswich,”’ you find 
yourself half way between Salem and 
Newburyport—nine miles from each— 
on the north side of Cape Ann. If 
the primitive character of the place, 
ancestral associations, or a desire to 
look at the spot where the younger 
Winthrop, Saltonstall, and Appleton 
early trod foot together, induce you to 
stop, and you direct a carriage to drive 
you to the Agawam House, after leav- 
ing the depot, you soon ascend a steep 
hill some two hundred or more feet, in 
the midst of the village; and in front 
of your stopping-place, you see two 
large horse-chestnut trees rising from 
the brick-paved sidewalk, with bodies 
twenty inches in diameter, and not 
more than twenty feet high, planted 
fifty or more years ago, when the house 
was built. The house itself—a three- 
story white frame building, with every- 
thing around it snug and comfortable— 
first-rate for the time of its erection, 
kept in good repair, and furnished in- 
side with taste and judgment. Direct- 
ly opposite, on the top of a high hill, 
which proves to be a solid rock, stands 
a handsome new church of neat Gothic 
architecture, with towering spire; being 
the fourth, certainly, if not the fifth 
which has occupied the same site, since 
the time of Winthrop and Saltonstall— 
its immediate predecessor having with- 
stood the elements near one hundred 
years. 

A little beyond, but in full view, 
stands the Court House; and alongside 
of it is a one-story fire-proof building 
for the public records, Ipswich being 
one of the three shire towns of the 
old county of Essex. To the left, 
fronting the same open space, where 
the church and Court House stand, you 
see the house where lives one who 
preached near half a century in the 
old church, with the magnificent elms 
in front, towering aloft and spreading 
wide, although planted by the present 
occupant—furnishing, with its surround- 
ings, as pretty a specimen of a New 


England parsonage as the eye could | 


desire to look upon. Look where you 
will, throughout the village, and you 
see fine elms, interspersed frequently 
with the beautiful horse-chestnut and 
the splendid mountain ash—this last 
tree nowhere seen in higher perfection. 
The most remarkable characteristic fea- 
ture of primitive simplicity, is the 
striking irregularity of all the streets— 
no one either straight or level. One- 
half the houses still standing have 
never been visited with paint, and some 
of them must have stood two centuries. 
Nearly all are frame, but with timber 
of a solidity—oak and fir—hardly to 
be surpassed. Next door to these old, 
unsightly frame buildings, everywhere 
presents itself, a neat and tasteful mod- 
ern residence, with handsome grounds, 
and an exuberant luxuriance of vines 
and shrubs, and evergreens and flowers. 
Here and there you see a mansion, 
with grounds improved in a sty!e which 
indicates the capitalist; and, upon in- 
quiry, learn that some have made their 
fortunes abroad, and returned to em- 
bellish, improve, and enjoy their native 
place, and lay their bones with those of 
their ancestors. Should you have par- 
ticular and personal reasons to visit the 
spot where these ancestral relics repose 
since 1638, you are told that no monu- 
mental inscriptions can be traced in their 
cemcteries further back than 1670. 

The Rev. Mr. Kimball will introduce 
you to a scholar and a gentleman, who 
has studied this subject well, and is 
an accomplished genealogist, as two 
articles upon the history of the Ipswich 
Free School, in late numbers of the 
Genealogical Journal, will prove. 

You will be fortunate, also, in making 
the acquaintance of the clergyman 
named, if it leads you to see and ex- 
amine his ecclesiastical history of the 

lace—a discourse in two parts, preach- 
edin 1823; and his farewell sermon to 
the old church, preached in 1847, be- 
sides the pleasure of personal inter- 
course with one who cannot fail to inte- 
rest and instruct you in the foot-prints 
of the Puritans. His discourses are 
all excellent. You will thus learn that 


| 


three of his predecessors were descend- 
ants of the first Smithfield martyr ; the 
first, Nathaniel Rogers, settled at Ips- 
wich in 1638, as a colleague of the 
celebrated John Norton, was great- 
grandson of the prebend of St. Paul's, 


who perished at the stake; the last, 
named also Nathaniel Rogers, was a 


reat grandson of the iret and after 
fling the pulpit over fifty years, died 
in 1775. Intermediate was John Rog- 


ers, father of the last Nathaniel, and 


long his co-pastor—son of the Nathan- 
iel who was President of Harvard Col- 
lege; all eminent and excellent men— 
beloved, honoured, and admired—-equal- 
ly great and good; modest and retiring 
as they were pious, learned, and sound. 
Would that you might meet a visiting 
mother in Israel—one of their descend- 
ants—who, with her ten brothers and 
sisters, were all baptized in the old 
church, and who remembers, when at 
her mother’s knee, hearing affectionate 
allusions to ‘Uncle Nathaniel:’ you 
would see an intense interest going out 
towards you in her every look and 
movement, and hear it in every word 
she spoke, so soon as she discovered 
your common sympathy with her in 
doing honour to a pilgrim ancestry. 

Doubts of Christ’s divinity never got 
foothold here ; the evangelical doctrines 
of the Puritans are still preached in 
both the parishes of the village, in all 
their truth and strictness; as also in 
each of the several adjoining parishes, 
formed out of them, or rather overflow- 
ing from them, all having belonged, 
originally, to the same township, In 
this first parish once preached also 
the historian Hubbard, the distinguish- 
ed Thomas Cobbett, and the scarce less 
distinguished Fitch and Frisbie. 

The history of no parish better illus- 
trates how and why the New Eng- 
land clergy, in times past, exercised 
such powerful influence for good. It 
was the ninth church settled after Hig- 
ginson first trod foot at Naumkeag, and 
long a favourite and highly favoured 
spot. Indeed, it was specially selected 
by the first Governor Winthrop as the 
place of settlement for his son, the se- 
cond John Winthrop, afterwards Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut. Having had our 
attention so particularly called to the 
Rogers family, we are reminded of 
Southey’s happy allusion to the charac- 
ter of the martyr, and Sir James Mc- 
Intosh’s high compliment to the writer 
in quoting it. 

In Mefntosh’s History of England, 
after briefly sketching a colloquy be- 
tween the martyr and Mary’s instru- 
ment, Gardiner, on the trial; the cruel 
refusal of permission to see his wife 
and children, and the reason given ; his 
firm resignation in passing them on his 
way to the stake, the historian appends 
a note, citing a passage from Southey’s 
Book of the Church, in which he dwells 
upon the fact, that the ‘‘ married clergy 
suffered with most alacrity,’’ by way of 
evincing the solemnity in which they 


held their marriage vows, spoken of by 


their persecutors with profane contempt, 
and adds these words:—“ These are the 
just and beautiful reflections of a fine 
writer, who should have transplanted 
into his writings more of the benevo- 
lence of his nature and of his life.”’ 
I see, also, that Jeffrey pronounces Sir 
James McIntosh the great man of the 
day. AGAWAM. 


PRAYER IN AFFLICTION. 
The following beautiful and touching lines we 
take from the November Number of The Opal, a 
monthly magazine issued by the inmates of the 
Insane Asylum at Utica, New York. The lines 
are anncanced as from an afflicted friend in another 
Asylum. 
Hear, Father! hear and aid! a wailing cry, 
Unheard by others, bursts upon Thy ear, 
From my crushed, bleeding heart, fainting I lie, 
With none to raise me up. Art Thou not near? 


Hear me, and aid! for in my sorest need, 
All have forsaken me, all, all are gone; 

I am a broken flower, a bruised reed, 
Bowed to the earth, and left to die alone. 


My God, my God, where art Thou?—am I not 
Made in Thy Image?—I can well resign 

All hope of human help, but my dread lot, 
Were all tov hard to bear, deprived of Thine. 


I know that Thou art near! that Thou wilt shed 
In gentle mercy through this fearful hour, 
Thy loving dew of pity on my head, 
Soothing my sorrow by its healing power. 


My faith is very weak, my anguish strong, 
My voice is lost amid the tempest’s roar, 

And wicked, dark, rebellious thoughts will throng 
My soul, but I must look to Thee the more. 


I will not fail in trust; Thy word is sure, 
But O, support Thy feeble, fearful child— 

O, give me strength and courage to endure, 
And suffer not my faith to be beguiled. 


Brutal Conduct bya Romish Priest. 


The Rev. W. B. Stoney, Rector. of 
Castlebar, Ireland, has published a let- 
ter, in which he vouches for the truth 
of the following, and challenges contra- 
diction : 

‘Tn a wild and mountainous part of 
Mayo, in the west of Ireland, is a valley 
called Glenheat—it. is bounded on the 
north by the rugged mountains of Erris, 
and on the south by a beautiful lake. 
A school for the half-naked and scarcely 
civilized children of that valley was 
lately commenced and placed under 
the Irish Society. As usual, the dire- 
ful curses of the Romish priest were 
poured out; still the school held on, 
continuing to bless with the dawn of 
gospel light the poor benighted chil- 
dren. On the 14th of this month, the 
priest, the Rev. Patrick McHale, held 
a station for confession in a house in 
the valley. A poor woman, named 
Mary Diver, attended with others. She 
was in deep poverty, the mother of a 
large family; her husband was far away, 
endeavouring to earn in England a lit- 
tle support for her and her desolate 
children. When the woman entered the 
place for confession, the priest demand- 
ed of her whether her children went to 
the school. She replied that three of 
them did, and she had no other means 
of getting them instruction but by send- 
ing them there. He immediately said 
to her, ‘Go yourself to the devil along 
with them.’ He then struck her a dread- 
ful blow on the back of the head, which 
knocked her to the ground almost sense- 
less. Not satisfied with this savage 
treatment, he kicked and knocked the 
poor woman down a second time. The 
wretched victim of Romish brutality 
has since been confined to her bed, 
almost unable to stir her head from the 


cruel treatment received. This is but 
one of the thousands of dail recurring 
persecutions inflicted by the priestly 
agents of Rome in Ireland on its vic- 
tims.” 


Extraordinary —— of Pagan- 
m. 

The following article, taken from a 
late number of Zhe Friend of India, 
a political paper published at Saranpur, 
gives a most interesting view of the 
present state of Hindooism, and of the 
prospects of the gospel in that vast por- 
tion of the missionary field. It will 
amply repay a perusal. 

A number of educated Hindoos, in 
despair of checking the progress of 
Christianity by the ordinary weapons 
of calumny and persecution, have re- 
sorted to the more civilized expedient 
of attacking its doctrines at the root. 
They have commenced the publication 
of a monthly periodical filled, with ex, 
tracts from infidel writers, which they 
are endeavouring to circulate as an.an-. 
tidote to the teaching of the mission-.. 
aries. We have not the slightest in- 
tention of admitting a polemical discus- 
sion into these columns, but we cannot 
allow the admissions with which they 
preface their objections to pass without 
a word of comment. They say, 

“The vigorous exertions of the 
preachers of the gospel have tended to 
spread widely the knowledge of. the 
Christian religion among the natives of 
India: there can hardly be found an 
educated Hindu that knows not some- 
thing about it. They leave nothing 
untried that can efficiently contribute.to 
its propagation. By means of schools, 
sermons, lectures, offering handsome 

rices to successful essayists and other 
indirect measures, they insidiously 
cause the youths of this country to be 
initiated in the doctrines of Christianity. 
The labours of the missionaries, it must 
be confessed, have been, in this res- 
pect, to a certain extent crowned with 
success, though in producing conviction 
on the mind of the Hindu population 
in regard to the soundness of the claims 
of their religion, they have not met 
with equally happy results. But when 
it is found that the acquaintance of the 
people with the subject of Christianity 
has grown so general, and that they 
have got it, with some enlightened ex- 
ceptions of course, through no other 
medium than that of its advocates, it is 
exceedingly desirable that they should 
be made aware of what is said against 
it by eminent men, born and educated 


| in countries where the religion of Jesus 


is found to form the national faith.” 

It would scarcely be possible to bear 
stronger testimony to the zeal, activity, 
and success of the missionary body than 
is contained in these few lines. They 
indicate a profound conviction, on the 
part of the Ilindoo community, that 
their strongholds are no longer. impreg- 
nable, that the ground has been mined 
beneath their feet, and that the move- 
ment may commence at any moment 
which will terminate in the subversion 
of the system which they have sur- 
rounded with so many safeguards. 
The feeling of indifference, almost ap- 
proaching to contempt, with which mis- 
sionary effort was once regarded, has 
given place to that vague alarm which 
is the forerunner of gratifying success. 
It is felt even by those who are most 
wedded to their own superstition, that 
the cause of which the missionaries are 
the pioneers is advancing rapidly, and 
that with whatever rigor the external 
observances of Hindooism may be main- 
tained, its vital strength is rapidly de- 
clining. They dare not rely upon the 
vigour of idolatrous attachment in the 
rising generation, and are, consequent- 
ly, compelled to search for new wea- 
pons, and to place themselves in an 
attitude of defence, instead of depend- 
ing solely upon the vis inertia which 
has so long befriended them. They 
occupy very much the position held by 
Paganism in the time of Diocletian— 
not yet defeated, but fairly frightened 
into a fierce, spasmodic activity, most 
favourable to the progress of truth. 
The admissions of weakness do not 
come from one quarter alone. We 
quoted recently from the Bhaskur, the 
statement of a moderate Hindoo, that 
the rising generation care nothing for 
the prejudices of antiquity. The Ve- 
dantists, who have themselves aban- 
doned the essential’peculiarities of 
Hindooism, are also begining to feel 
that their attitude is insecure, and 
manifest a bitterness of spirit very dif- 
ferent from the tone of triumph they at 
first assumed. There are signs on 


every hand that we are witnessing the 


beginning of the end. 

Ve make these.remarks not so much 
for the benefit of our readers in India, 
to whom the facts are sufficiently pa- 
tent, but for those in England, who 
are, of course, able to perceive only the 
external signs of missionary progress. 
We have observed, with regret, that at 
the great May meetings of the metro- 


polis, there was a disposition among 


some of the principal speakers to as- 
sume a defensive attitude in respect to 
Indian missions, as if they felt that 
the striking manifestations of improve- 
ment in the islands of the West Indies 
and the South Seas, in Africa and New 
Zealand, were wanting in Hindostan, 
Such an attitude is totally uncalled for, 
and proceeds, we believe, mainly from 
the difficulty of making Englishmen un- 
derstand the enormous strength of cir- 
cumstances—if we may be allowed the 
expression—which environs an old su- 
perstition long after it has lost its vi- 
tality. The forest is still standing, 
and they cannot, from their distant 
oint of view, see that the trees have 
een marked, and the ground surveyed, 
and that nothing but the work of de- 
molition remains to be accomplished. 
Meanwhile, it is well that they should 
learn from the mouths of Hindoos 
themselves, how far the. cause which 
they have at heart has been silently, 


yet steadily advancing. 


lives through all life’’—the 
soul of man not excepted, which is no 
more self-sufficient than self-existent, 
but the most helpless of all beings, 
though it proudly challenges indepen- 
dence.— Rev. 7. Adams. 
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THE FRIENDS OF THE PRES- 
BYTERIAN. 


whet we last week in regard to 
efforts to extend still further the circulation 
The Presbyterian for the ensuing year, we 
4 ofr readers will believe us when we 
iy, we were not influenced by a mere ambi- 
tion to swell our already increasing subscrip- 
tion list, nor by mere pecuniary considerations. 
Indeed, as to the latter, it is our fixed purpose 
to continue to increase the amount of labour 
and expense on the paper as its receipts are 
enlarged—so that just in proportion as our spb- 
ecribers multiply, will each individual of the 
number receive a more ample remuneration for 
his money. 
_ As to, the general position end influence of 
The Presbyterian, it is not necessary that we 
should speak.’ Our readers know to what ex- 
tent it has been identified with the struggles 
and’ triemphs of the Presbyterian Church for 
the last score of years. They also know what 
is the influence it exerts in the many thousands 
of families where it is a weekly visitor. We 
have much comfort in believing that The 
Presbyterian has been no mean instrument in 
helping on the Presbyterian Church, in every 
particular in which her present state of unpre- 
cedented prosperity consists. For any agency 
it has had in securing such desirable results, 
we would not be boastful, but humbly thank- 
ful. We have reason to know, too, that there 
are many of the best people, in the portion 
of God’s heritage with which we are connected, 
who look upon our paper as one of the sources 
of their spiritual enlightenment and edification. 
We beg leave, now, to submit to our brethren 
in the ministry, especially, whether it is not im- 
portant to introduce such a paper into every 
family in their respective congregations. We 
need only call their attention to the desirable- 
ness of keeping our people informed of what is 
doing, and what needs to be done in the 
Church and in the world, and to the difference 
in intelligence and active co-operation in the 
benevolent enterprises, between those families 
where such a paper is read, and those that are 
without any such means of information. We 
would also express our firm conviction of the 
importance of introducing into Presbyterian fa- 
milies such papers as are distinctively Presby- 
terian, in order to identify our people with 
their own Boarde, and the enterprises of their 
own Church. The facilities of The Presbyte- 
rian for securing general religious intelligence, 
both foreign and domestic, are unsurpassed by 
- any other paper, at the same time that its in- 
fluence is to identify Presbyterians with their 
own doctrines and polity. 

As to the introduction of religiqus newspapers 
into the families in their various charges, pastors 
have these things very much in their own hands. 
A trifling effort upon their part, would easily 
secure the object in view. A respected pastor, 
who has already done much for the circulation 
of The Presbyterian, has just written us, that 
he is about entering upon a course of pastoral 
visiting, and that he intends to make an effort 
to have a religious paper taken in every family 
that he visits. In a congregation in one of the 
Southern States, the paetor has had his congre- 
gation divided into wards, and some officer or 


member of the church appointed to each of them, |- 


whose duty it is to call on all the families 
and solicit their subscriptions to a religious 
paper. We believe this plan has already re- 
sulted in trebling the number of papers taken in 
the congregation. Were such a course gene- 
rally adopted, similar results would probably 
ensue. 

According to our club terms, almost any pas- 
tor, by a little exertion, could secure his own 
paper gratuitously. Where the paper is not 
taken in clubs, in order to secure the same 
result to the pastor, we will allow pastors fifty 
cents commission on every new pre-paid sub- 
scriber to The Presbyterian, and twenty-five 
vents on every new pre-paid subscriber to the 
Semi-Monthly Presbyterian. We trust our 
friends may be able to make whatever exertions 
may seem best to them, so that news subscrib- 
ers may commence with the beginning of the 
ensuing year. 

pas~ For terms see last column of 4th page. 


Dr. R. J. Brecxinripce anp UNION 
TneotocicaL Seminary.—We learn from 
the Watchman and Observer, that the 
Rev. Dr. R. J. Breckinridge has declined 
the Professorship of Ecclesiastical History 
land Church Government in Union Theo- 
togical Seminary, Virginia, which was 
ende red him some months since. 


PresByTERY OF Passaic. — The new 
Presbytery of Passaic was constituted on 
the 11th ult. at Patterson, New Jersey. 
The Presbyteries of Newark, Rockaway, 
(New-school,) and Elizabethtown, and Pas- 
saic, now exist within the same territory 
which but twenty-eight years ago em- 
braced only one, the Presbytery of Newark. 


Tue vs. tHE Biste—A Bap 
Beoinninc.—The New York Churchman, 
which has always been a leader of the 
advance party of Protestant pilgrims on 
the way to Rome, has just changed editors, 
and is now presided over by the Rev. Hen- 
ry Hudson, a gentleman of considerable 
literary reputation. Judging from some 
symptoms in the columns of that journal, 
we infer that the new editor intends rapid- 
ly hurrying his party Romeward—if, in- 
deed, he has not already himself gotten at 
least one foot within the seven-hilled city. 
Among the reviews of new publications in 
the last number of the Churchman, is one 
noticing “ Mercantile Morals; or Thoughts 
for Young Men entering Mercantile Life.” 
We herewith give it entire, that our read- 
ers may judge whether such views of the 
insufficiency of Scripture, and impropriety 
and danger of private interpretation, and 
the necessity of the “Church” to help out 
the Bible, are not worthy of Pio Nono, 
either of the Gregories, or even that lumi- 
nous and reverential print, the Freeman's 
Journal. Taking this as a sample, we 
should say the new editor has made a 
sorry beginning. If these things be done 
in the green tree, what shall be done 
in the dry? If, whilst he has but just 
got one hand on the instrument, we are 
startled by such notes, what shall we hear 
when he brings out the full diapason? 
Well may the new editor quote the text of 
Scripture which ends the penultimate 
passage of the notice. The following is 
the notice. 

“We have not had time to look into the 
merits of the production, but from the very 
cursory view we have taken of it, we can- 
not see what particular benefit our young 
merchants are to derive from it. He speaks 
of the Bible, and the Bible only, as the 
guide for young men, leaving them to inter- 
pret and judge for themselves of ils mean- 
ing and deep mysteries. No wonder 80 
many young men, under such teaching, be- 
come practical infidels or careless sinners. 


‘It reminds us of a saying that may be found 
in one part of the Bible, “If the blind lead 


* id, , both shall fall into the ditch.” 
e man that rejects the authority of 
the Church, virtually tejects the Bible.” 

‘Epterpreting the Bible then, according to 
ptivate judgment, without the authority of 


the Church, makes infidels. Has Rome 
ever said more? 


Casr or Mr. Owen.—It is with extreme 
pain and mortification that we are com- 
pelled to angounce to our readers who con- 
tributed to erect the Southwark Presby- 
terian church, the result of that enterprise. 
So far as it could be done by those in pos- 
session of that property, it has been alien- 


ated from. the object for which it was pro- 


fessedly accumulated. For the particulars 
of this melancholy case, we refer our read- 
ers to the action of the Presbytery of Phi- 
ladelphia, adopted with singular unanimity 
at a recent meeting. We would say, that 
it is by no means a settled case, that this 
property can be so alienated, and this is all 
we intend to say on the present occasion. 
Our readers in Philadelphia will see from 
this result, the wisdom of the present plan 
adopted by the Presbytery, by which all 
collections and disbursements, for church 
building purposes, are to be made by a 
committee of church extension, appointed 
by the Presbytery. Had this plan been 
adopted years ago, many thousands of dol- 
lars might have been saved to the Presby- 
terian Church. Moneys contributed to the 
Church Extension Committee are sure of a 
‘right direction and application. 


Presents’ Messace.—According toour 
usual custom, we publish, on our fourth 
page, the message of the President of the 
United States. Much other matter is thus 
excluded. 


— 


WESTMINSTER Cuurcu.—The congrega- 


tion now worshipping in St. Luke’s Halil, 
Hudson street, New York, under the pas- 
toral care of the Rev. John Little, have pur- 
chased lots in Twenty-Second street, near 
Seventh Avenue, as the site for a church- 
building; and are now collecting, through- 
out the city, funds for its erection. This 
young congregation has, since its organiza- 
tion in March last, by the Presbytery of 
New York, been blessed with much _ pros- 
perity, and it is hoped its present efforts to 
raise a church-edifice will be successful. 
We commend its cause to the sympathy 
and liberality of the religious public in New 
York. 


DepicaTion IN PHILADELPHIA. 
—The Penn Presbyterian Church, in 
Tenth street above Poplar, Philadelphia, 
was dedicated to the service of Almighty 
God, on Sabbath last. The Rev. Francis D. 
Ladd, the pastor, introduced the exercises ; 
the Rev. Dr. J. F. Berg made the prayer 
before sermon ; the Rev. J. Addison Alex- 
ander, D.D. preached an appropriate dis- 
course from the text: “How dreadful is 
this place !’’ and the Rev. Dr. T. L. Jane- 
way offered. the dedicatory prayer. This 
church is in a new and rapidly improving 
district, and there is reason to hope that, 
under the labours of their acceptable pastor, 
a large and important congregation may 
be gathered. The enterprise was com- 
menced some three years since, and is 
indebted for its present pogress, in some 
good degree, to the co-operation of the 
Church Extension Committee of the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia. The church edi- 
fice is tasteful and convenient. 


— 


Strance Lanovace.—As Popery is a 
system not found in the word of God, so, in 
its usual phraseology, it departs widely from 
the language of the Bible. In the notice 
of the death of a Romish priest, which we 
find in one of their journals, after speaking 
of his earnest preparation for death by re- 
ceiving the vialicum, it remarks, in Jan- 
guage which Protestant readers will regard 
as strange, that “he especially professed 
his belief in the real presence of his Re- 
deemer, who deigned to visit him in his 
profound misery, and his affecting words 
showed what a sweet and strong impres- 
sion the dogma of the eucharist can impart 
upon a sacerdotal soul.”’ 


Unitep Cuurcu oF Ore- 
con.—We learn from Zhe Preacher, that 
the Associate and Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian churches in Oregon have 
made arrangements for becoming one 
body. On the 17th September last they 
unanimously adopted a Basis of Union, 
and on the 13th of October they were to 
meet and constitute the United Presbyte- 
rian Church of Oregon. Their basis is the 
Westminster Confession of Faith and Cate- 
chisms, and their terms of Christian com- 
mugion, it is said, are “much simpli- 
fied, consisting of a few plain points of 
Christian faith and duty.” 


— 


Dr. Kine acain.—A London corres- 
pondent of the Boston Journal undertakes 
to state the truth respecting the decision 
of the United States Ambassador, Mr. 
Marsh, in the case of Dr. King, in conse- 
quence of the many contradictory reports 
in circulation. He says that Mr. Marsh 
is satisfied that the government of Greece 
is in the wrong, and that he is now only 
awaiting instructions from Washington, 
before proceeding to demand satisfaction 
and reparation for the wrong inflicted upon 
Dr. King; and if this is refused, to enforce 
his demand with such power as he may 
have at his disposal. 


Synop oF THE Paciric.—On our first 
page will be found a report of the proceed- 
ings of the first meeting of the “ Synod of 
the Pacific,” constituted by the last General 
Assembly. It is cheering to see such an 
organization effected by the Presbyterian 
Church, in such a country as California, at 
so early a period after its becoming incor- 
porated with the United States. This looks 
something like the energy and progress 
commensurate with the claims of this great 
country, and our obligations as a church of 
Jesus Christ. With a Synod on the golden 
strands of California, and another, now some 
years of ageyamid the heathen temples of 
India, we have been planting a connecting 
line of posts which, we trust, will ere long 
be continuous around the globe. Our 
brethren in California have also sent us 
the narrative of the state of religion in the 
bounds of their new Synod, which we 
shall publish as soon as we can make room 


for it. 


INFIDEL CONVENTION. 


A correspondent of the New York Tri- |. 


bune gives an account of a three days’ 
Convention recently held at Salem, Ohio, 


for the discussion of “the origin, authority, 


and influence of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures.’”? The writer says that “times 
have wonderfully changed within ten years, 
and now any one can speak freely ;”” and 
then gives a detail of the most rampant infi- 
del slang uttered at this Convention, princi- 
pally by an Englishman named Barker. The 
notorious Andrew Jackson Davis, the au- 
thor of a volume of clairvoyant revelations, 
was also among the speakers. The claims 
of the Bible were sustained by “four cler- 
gymen and one lawyer (formerly a Me- 
thodist preacher.)’? At the close of the 
Convention resolutions were passed, deny- 
ing the divine origin of the Scriptures, its 
authority as a rule of faith and practice, 
and the truthfulness of its statements, and 
declaring a belief in these to be mischiev- 
ous. The 7ribune’s correspondent boasts 
that the spirit ‘of freedom, in speaking 
out such blasphemy, especially prevails 
“throughout our Western land.”’ 

- This Convention is but another indica- 
tion of what is doing, chiefly through the 
efforts of unprincipled foreigners, to dis- 
seminate infidel sentiments in this land. 
Between the various conventions of re- 
formers, the impious pretensions of spirit- 
ual rappers, and the systematic arrange- 
ments for overturning all reverence for the 
Sabbath and the Bible, by a large portion 
of the foreign German population, it will 
not be the fault of the adversaries of the 
truth, if they do not succeed in leading 
captive silly people, and in doing damage 
to the best interests of the country, as well 
as to the soulsof men. The class of per- 
sons more immediately affected by such 
movements may not be amongst the most 
influential in society, but they neverthe- 
less have their weight and their worth; 
and such demonstrations of wickedness 
are but additional arguments to arouse the 
Church to greater zeal in spreading abroad 
the gospel, and raising up an adequate 
supply of faithful ministers. 


POPISH MORTAR AND ASHES. 

That zealous, bold, and sentimental Ro- 
mish hebdomadal, the New York Free- 
man’s Journal, entertained its readers last 
week with an account, covering four and a 
half of its columns, of the consecration of 
the “ Redemptorist” church in New York, 
a new edifice, which, it appears, throws 
Trinity and Grace churches as much in 


‘the shade as this consecration does the late 


one of the “Provisional Bishop of the 
Diocese of New York.” If our Epis- 
copal brethren intend to go for pomp 
and ceremony, they may rest assur- 
ed that Rome will carry the day over 
them. If any one doubts this, let him 
take the Freeman’s Journal’s account of 
this consecration asa sample. Our read- 
ers would find the whole enthusiastic nar- 
rative very curious and entertaining. Here 
is one of the opening passages—which we 
introduce, “ faldstool’”’ and all: 

«‘ All the various material elements for the 
consecration having been already lodged 
within the edifice, the Archbishop came to 
the church, and commanding the twelve 
tapers to be lit, which were affixed to the 
twelve crosses that were painted on the four 
walls of the church, three on each wall, and 
a decorated faldstool to be set in the middle 
of the church, he went out of the front 
door, all the clergy and others likewise 
going out, except one deacon, who remained 
inside, vested in amict, alb, girdle, and white 
stole; and the doors were then shut.”’ 

As to what this one deacon was shut up 
inside the church alone for, or as to what 
he might have looked like when “ vested 
in amict alb, girdle, and white stole,’ we 
are not quite clear; at any rate, they left 
him alone, and the Archbishop, (the most 
Rev. John Hughes) together with the 
clergy and his assistants, went off in search 
of relics, or, in other words, the bones of 
some dead people, which were quietly 
returning to dust again, in some other 
place. Having secured the bones, the 
Archbishop and his company came back, 
and having “ intoned the 4sperges,” and 
the “ Archbishop having knocked a second 
time at the door with the foot of his cro- 
zier,”’ somebody, probably the deacon who 
had been left by himself, wishing to “ stop 
that knocking at the door,”’ opened it, and 
the Archbishop and company having en- 
tered, went to work with ashes and mortar, 
making the latter, as we may add, with 
holy water. The particulars are as follows: 


«After an anthem and the Veni Creator, 
one of the attendants spread ashes in the 
form of a St. Andrew’s Cross the whole 
length of the Church floor, and after the 
Litanies and the Benedictus the Archbishop 
traced on one of the lines of ashes the 
alphabet in Greek; and on the other the 
alphabet in Latin; the blessing of water 
and salt, ashes and wines, and the ming- 
ling them followed. ‘Then the Archbishop 
with the point of his crozier made a cross on 
the upper, and one on the lower part of the 
door, within. Next came the grand cere- 
mony of consecrating the High Altar. After 
this he three times went round the Church 
on the inside, beginning behind the High 
Altar, sprinkling the walls as was done on 
the outside, while the most beautiful anti- 
phons and psalms were chanted; then he 
sprinkled the floor from the Altar to the 
door, and across the transept, and then, 
from the middle of the Church towards the 
east and the west, and the north and the 
south, and added the special prayers of the 
consecration. ‘Then came the singing of 
the Preface; and when that was finished 
the Archbishop made mortar, with holy 
water, and blessed it, and then, with proces- 
sional cross, and lighted tapers, and cen- 
sers, with the clergy, he went to the place 
where the relics were deposited, and with 
solemn pomp and the chanting of anti- 
phons and psalms, brought them to the door 
of the Church. Here the customary dis- 
course, with the citations from the Council 
of ‘Trent, was gone through; and the Arch- 
bishop prepared to enter anew the Church, 
first dipping his right thumb in the holy 
Chrism, and signing the door on the out- 
side with a cross, adding the prayers. The 
procession then entered the Church, and 
the people were, for the first time, admitted, 
and soon crowded the Church. When the 
relics had reached the Altar they were set 
down, still on the decorated bier on which 
they had been carried, while the beautiful 
antiphons and verses of the 149th psalm 
werechanted: Exultabunt Sancti in gloria: 
letabuntur in cubilibus suis, &c. ‘The 
reliquary-sepulchre was then blessed and 
sealed up with mason-work, with incen- 
sings, and anointings, and signings, and 
chantings, and prayers, as described in the 
Pontifical, until the consecration was fin- 
ished.”’ 

We need not ask our readers to note the 


resemblance between this and the style of 
conducting church matters spoken of in 


| 
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that old book called the Acts of the Apos- 
tles; nor need we ask any one to conjecture 
what would have taken place, had Paul 
but stepped in, and found Archbishop 
Hughes putting ashes on the floor, making 
mortar with holy water, shutting a deacon 
up by himself, and going off in search of 
dead people’s bones, and passing all this 
off as the religion of the blessed gospel 
of the Son of God. Whether this mum- 
mery—which at best could impose only 
on the ignorant and superstitious, together 
with a few sentimental people of better infor- 
mation—is what is needed, in order to re- 
generate the world, and pour joy and peace 
into the souls of a sin-stricken race, and 
prepare them for a happy eternity beyond 
the grave, we need not say. Wbhether 
dramatic, play-house performances are 
more apostolic or more for the welfare, 
temporal and spiritual, of a lost world, than 
the simple, earnest preaching of salvation 
by the blood of the cross of Jesus Christ, 
the people of this enlightened country can 
judge. 

We may add, as another equally scrip- 
tural feature of the consecration, that the 
German Independent Rifles, a military 
company, formed exclusively of members 
of that parish, defiled before the church, 
and cleared the necessary space for the 
Archbishop and assisting clergy. Does 
the Archbishop keep a company of “ In- 
dependent Rifles” in each of his parishes ? 

‘ By their fruits, ye shall know them.” 


A DIFFERENCE. 


There is a religion which is general, 
and a religion which is personal. The 
first embracing all that concerns the state 
of the Church at large, and the last which 
concerns our own spiritual relations with 
God. Incontemplating the first, the head, 
much more than the heart, may be exer- 
cised; in. regarding the last, head and 
heart must be united. Men may speak 
volubly of the first, while of the last they 
have nota word to say; they may display 
great activity and zeal about the extension 
of the former, while inactive and uninte- 
rested in reference to the latter. 

Let it be noted, that a man may talk 
much about the generalities of religion, 
and yet be ignorant of its special influences 
on his own soul. Both should engage the 
attention ; and yet it will be a serious mis- 


take, if our interest in the general subject. 


does not arise from that conscious sense of 
its value which no one can have whose 
heart is not right in the sight of the Lord. 
We must begin with ourselves, and when 
we are enabled to hope and rejoice as par- 
takers of the grace of Christ, then, as a 
necessary result, we will sincerely strive 
and pray, and employ ourselves in the 
promotion of the spiritual welfare of our 
fellow-men. Who does not know that the 
best preachers, the best missionaries to the 
heathen, the best agents for benevo- 
lent societies, and the best private co- 
operators in the cause of religion, are 
those who feel the power of religion in 
their own hearts? The service of all 


others is formal, constrained, and heartless. 


Take heed, then, to the religious state of 
thine own heart. We may prophesysmake 
loud professions, give our goods to feed the 
poor, and even our bodies to be burned in 
martyrdom, but it will avail us nothing, 
without heart-felt love to God. 
easier, it is true, to give much attention to 
the outworks of Christianity, than to hold 
close converse with our own souls. This 


very difficulty of dealing with ourselves | 


shows the greater necessity of diligence in 
making our calling and election sure. We 
must retire to our closets; we must bring 
our souls into close contact with God; we 
must pray and meditate daily, if not hourly, 
to keep our own souls in health. Many 


neglect their own vineyard in cultivating | 


those of others. This is not wise; nay, 
it is ruinous. We are bound, in the first 
instance, to see that all is well with our- 
ourselves ; and, having settled this, we are 
better qualified to do good to others. How 
is it, reader, with thine own soul? 


INTERESTING WorK OF Grace on 
Istanp.—We learn, with great pleasure, 
that for more than three months past a 
very interesting revival of religion has 
been in progress in the Rev. Mr. McDou- 
gall’s church, at Huntingdon, Long Island. 
More than fifty persons have been hope- 
fully brought into the kingdom of Christ; 
amongst whom are a number of young 
men. Some of these, we trust, may find 
their way into the ministry. Shall not the 
news of what God is doing in some por- 


tions of his vineyard, encourage Chris- 


tians to lift up the prayer still more fervent- 
ly, with regard to their own churches, “O 
Lord, revive thy work ?” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 
ten dollars from F.. B. B., through the Rev. 
C. K. Imbrie, Jersey City; three dollars 
from E. H.; fwo dollars from J. H., 
two dollars from H. N., and ten dollars 
from Miss R. Evans of Port Deposit, 
Maryland, per the Rev. J. Squier, for the 
Protestant church at Turin; also fen dol- 
lars, from Brooklyn, New York, from one 
who rejoices in the prospect of the Bible 
and the Westminster Catechism forming 
part of the library of so many sons and 
daughters of the West, to supply pocket 
Bibles to our lay correspondent, for prizes 
to those learning the Westminster Cate- 
chism. 


CuurcHEs IN THE UnitTep Srates.— 
Among other interesting matter furnished 
by the late census returns, are the statistics 
in relation to the number and capacity of 
churches in the United States. Mr. J.C. 
G. Kennedy, Superintendent of the cen- 
sus, has prepared a report for the informa- 
tion of Congress, from which the following 
facts are derived. 

The Churches, or edifices for public di- 
vine worship in the United States, number 
thirty-six thousand, (36,011,) of which the 
Methodists own one-third, or 12,467; the 
Baptists nearly one-fourth, or 8791; the 
Presbyterians the next number, or 4584; 
and if we count the Dutch Reformed, Con- 
gregational, Lutheran and German Reformed 
with the Presbyterian, the total is 8112. But 
the estimated capacity of the Presbyterian and 
allied churches, is greater in the average than 
that of the Baptist and Methodist Churches, so 
that while all the Methodist Churches will 
accommodate but 4,209,333 worshippers, and 
all the Baptist but 3,130,878, the Presby- 
terian and related Churches aforesaid, have 
room for 3,705,211 worshippers. The Ca- 
tholics have but 1112 Churches, accommo- 


It is much 
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dating 620,950 worshippers. The Episcopa- 
lians have 1422 Churches, accommodating 


625,213 worshippers. ‘The average number 
that-each church-edifice in the Union will 
‘accommodate is 384; the total value of 
Church property $86,416,639; and if all 


the Churches should be filled at one time, 


they would hold 13,849,896 persons—pro- 


bably something near the total population 
that could at one time attend church. 


Record. 


On Tuesday the 23d ult., the Rev. Da- 
vid Hull was installed pastor of the Church 
of Lycoming Centre, by the Presbytery of 
Northumberland. The Rev. A. Heberton 
preached the sermon, the Rev. H. M. Par- 
sons proposed the constitutional questions 
and gave the charge to the pastor, and the 
Rev. A. Heberton gave the charge to the 
people. 

The First Presbyterian Church of Pat- 
terson, New Jersey, of which the Rev. 
W. H. Hornblower is pastor, was dedicated 
on the 10th ult. ‘The services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Dr. Murray, the Rev. 
J. F. Clark, and the Rev. Dr. Fisher. 

The Rev. Oliver O. McClean, pastor of 
the Presbyterian church at Dickinson, 
Pennsylvania, has resigned the pastoral 
charge of that congregation, and accepted 
a call from the Presbyterian church at 
Middletown, Pennsylvania. 

Correspondents may, for the present, 
address the Rev. J. Marquis at Dayton, 
Ohio, instead of Centreville, Ohio, his for- 
mer residence. 

The Rev. William E. Schenck has de- 
clined the call recently extended to him by 
the First Presbyterian church of Brooklyn, 
New York. 

The post office address of the Rev. 
Samuel P. Colt is changed from Wyalu- 
sing, Pennsylvania, to Towanda, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


_ For the Presbyterian. 
Case of the Rev. Griffith Owen. 


The following minute was adopted by 
the Presbytery of Philadelphia, at a 
meeting held at the house of the Board 
of Publication on the 7th inst. and or- 
dered to be published. 

Two papers were laid before Presby- 
tery, one purporting to contain the ac- 
tion of the church in Southwark, of 
which the Rev. Griffith Owen is pastor, 
in which said church declare their with- 
drawal from its connection with the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, and that 
it considers it as having no longer 
any ecclesiastical jurisdiction over it; 
the other from Mr. Owen himself, in 
which he also declares that he with- 
draws his connection from the Presby- 
tery, and considers himself no longer 
amenable to its laws, nor subject to its 
jurisdiction. 

After these papers were read, the 
Presbytery adopted, with only one dis- 
senting vote, the following minute, viz: 

The Presbytery, while deeply regret- 


of this Presbytery, a course for which 
their treatment of him furnished no 
just grounds whatever, deem it due to 
themselves to make the following reci- 
tal: 

Some years since, Mr. Owen became 
a member of this body, and expressed 
his desire to perform missionary labour 
in the southern part of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, with the intention, if possi- 
ble, of organizing a new church in con- 
nection with this Presbytery, and erect- 
ing a suitable church structure. There 
being, at that time, no organized sys- 
tem of church extension in connection 
with this Presbytery, as there is at pre- 
sent, the individual efforts of Mr. Owen 
were encouraged; and besides receiving 
aid from the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, which has been continued up to 
this time, every necessary facility was 
afforded him for making collections 
among our congregations, towards the 
proposed church building. To this 
plan of personal solicitation Mr. Owen 
devoted most of his time for several 
years, collecting large sums of money, 
both within our congregations and else- 
where; but always with the avowed 
purpose of using those funds for the 
erection of an Old-school Presbyterian 
church, and parsonage to be connect- 
ed therewith; stating, frequently, both 
on the floor of the Presbytery and 
elsewhere, that the property was so se- 
cured to the Old-school Presbytery of 
Philadelphia, that it could not be 
alienated therefrom. When Mr. Owen 
undertook the erection of a “ parson- 
age,” he solicited a large number of la- 
dies to contribute to the object. On 
the completion of the building, a meet- 
ing of the contributors was called there, 
with a view of obtaining further dona- 
tions. The question being asked, at 
this meeting, ‘‘ What guaranty have we 
that this property will be secured to the 
Presbyterian Church?” Mr. Owen 
replied, Zhat is all right; and 
another member of this Presbytery, 
who vas present, arose, and for- 
mally announced to the assembly, 
that Mr. Owen had submitted to 
the inspection of himself and another 
gentleman, a deed of trust, by which 
the property was secured to the “ Old- 
school Presbyterian Church.” Mr. 
Owen tactily acquiesced in this an- 
nouncement; and thereupon, additional 
funds were contributed. This deed of 
trust the Presbytery has not been able 
to get a sight of; and they have reason 
to apprehend, from Mr. Owen’s own 
admissions at a subsequent meeting of 
the Presbytery, that it was destroyed 
by him. 

Presbytery recently appointed a 
Committee for Church Extension, to 
which the whole subject, under the gen- 
eral inspection of the Presbytery, was 
committed. This Committee, at an 
early stage of their proceedings, re- 
ceived an application from Mr. Owen 
to complete their house of worship. 
They found, on examination, that a 
church building and parsonage were in 
a state of progress, but were troubled 
on learning that, notwithstanding pre- 
vious statements to the contrary, the 
title to the property was vested in Mr. 
Owen and four other individuals, in 
fee simple, and without any trusteeship 
whatever. The first and only definite 
request for aid ever made to the Church 
Extension Committee by Mr. Owen, on 
behalf of the Southwark Church, was for 
the sum of $1500, which, after suitable 
inquiry and conference, the Church Ex- | 
tension Committee unanimously agreed 
to contribute towards aiding that church, 
provided the title should be, before the 
day appointed for the payment of that 
sum, 80 settled 4s to secure the property 
to the Old-school Presbyterian connex- 
ion permanently; that Mr. Owen should 


cease from making further solicitations 


ting the irregular course pursued by 
Mr. Owen, in renouncing the authority 


for pecuniary aid to our congregations ; 
and that the remaining debt, ground- 
rents excepted, after the B00. of the 
$1500, should not exceed $2000. Mr. 
Owen expressed himself satisfied with 
this arrangement, and affirmed that the 
said $1500 would, when contributed, 
lace the church in easy circumstances. 
his arrangement was reported to Pres- 
bytery, at its meeting in October last, 
by the Church Extension Committee, 
Mr. Owen being present, and express- 
ing not a word of dissent. Before the 
adjournment of Presbytery, however, 
Mr. Owen presented a paper, signed by 
four individuals professing to be joint 
owners with him in the property, and 
stating that, if the Presbytery wished 
to secure the property to the Old- 
school Presbyterian Church, it must 
pay at least $3000 in order to do so, 
one-half of that sum to be paid within 
that month, and the other half by the 
15th day of January following. This 
communication created great and pain- 
ful surprise, and led to the appointment 
of a special committee for a more 
thorough investigation into the affairs 
of the Southwark church. From the 
researches of this special committee, it 
was made to appear that the floating 
debt upon the church alone amounted 
to $5779, instead of the comparatively 
small debt which the Church Extension 
Committee had been led, by a written 
statement, signed by Mr. Owen, to be- 
lieve; and, instead of the larger sum 
of $4000, which the Presbytery was led 
to infer from the memorial handed in 
by Mr. Owen, and signed by the four 
professed joint-owners, was all the float- 
ing indebtedness of the church. This 
committee examined, so far as was 
practicable, such accounts as were sub- 
mitted to them by Mr. Owen, and re- 
ported that they appeared to be cor- 
rect: they, of course, however, could 
not know whether all the accounts per- 
taining to the enterprise were laid be- 
fore them. And when to this floating 
debt upon the church edifice, the spe- 
cial committee added the floating debt 
upon the parsonage, and the principal 
ground-rents upon the two properties, 
the aggregate of indebtedness upon the 
entire concern was swelled to more 
than $12,000! This disclosure excited 
still greater surprise, and the more so, 
as Mr. Owen openly made use of lan- 
guage which was understood by the 
Presbytery as designed distinctly to in- 
form it, that Mr. Owen regarded the 
property which had been accumulated 
by collections made through our congre- 


erection of a Presbyterian Church, as 
wn certain contingencies to be and re- 
main his own, and to go to his heirs 
after him. 

Under these very embarrassing and 
painful circumstances, the Presbytery, 
at an adjourned meeting in November 
last, made to Mr. Owen an offer, the 
singular liberality and kindness of 
which must strike every candid person. 
No similar proposition, in so far as we 
know, was ever made by one of our 
Presbyteries to an embarrassed congre- 
gation or its pastor. 

The following was the exact action 
of the Presbytery of Philadelphia on 


that occasion, viz: 
1. Let the entire property, the parsonage in- 


cluded, be transferred pro tempore to trustees 


to be named by this Presbytery, who shall also 
assume the legal liabilities of the property, and 
make such arrangements with the creditors as 
may be mutually agreed upo 


n. 
2. The above trustees shall take the most 


efficient measures to extricate the property from 
its financial embarrassments, and whenever this 
is accomplished, they shall transfer the title 
thereof to the Board of Trustees of said church. 

3. The Church Extension Committee is 
charged to co-operate with the trustees, who 
may be appointed by the Presbytery under the 
first resolution, in carrying this arrangement 
into effect. 

4. The Presbytery, in making this proposal, 
is animated by a sincere desire to promote the 
prosperity of the Southwark Presbyterian church, 
and by a sense of justice to the contributors to 
the building-fund of the church and parsonage ; 
the present condition and relations of the pro- 
perty being, in the judgment of the Presbytery, 
incompatible with the objects for which the 
funds were contributed. — 

The Presbytery, it will be perceived, 
offered to assume all Mr. Owen’s liabil- 
ities on account of the property; to 
stand in his place and relieve him and 
his congregation from all pecuniary re- 
sponsibility in the premises. The only 
condition attached to this offer was, that 
the property should be temporarily trans- 
ferred to Trustees appointed by the Pres- 
bytery; and they bound themselves to 
put the Southwark congregation in pos- 
session of it, just as soon as its finances 
could be brought into a satisfactory 
state. This condition was indispensa- 
ble, as they could not think of appro- 
priating further funds to the enterprise 
without having any control over the 
property. 

But, to the surprise of Presbytery, 
Mr. Owen manifested the greatest re- 
luctance to accept this generous offer. 
At length, however, in open Presby- 
tery, he did declare his acceptance of 
it, provided his creditors would consent, 
and that acceptance was entered on the 
minutes. Three gentleman, of the 
highest standing in our commercial cir- 
cles, were accordingly appointed by the 
Presbytery as Trustees. It was now 
hoped that the difficulty was adjusted 
finally and satisfactorily; but at a meet- 
ing some days after, called at the re- 
quest of Mr. Owen, he retracted his 
assent to the arrangement, on the 
ground that it was unsafe and illegal. 
It is true that one or two of the gen- 
tlemen who had been selected by the 
Presbytery to aid in accomplishing this 
relief to the Southwark church, felt and 
reported that there were some difficul- 
ties in their way; but they were of a 
merely technical kind, which could easi- 
ly have been gotten rid of, especially 
as it was found that the Presbytery 
itself was an incorporated body. The 
Presbytery, it should be added, has no 
doubt that responsible Trustees could 
have been found to carry out their plan, 
had the gentlemen first appointed adher- 
ed to their expressed purpose of declining. 
The plan, therefore, had not failed. 
While, however, the discussion was in 
progress, Mr. Owen submitted to Pres- 
bytery a paper, signed by the four pro- 
fessed joint owners before spoken of, 
denying the right of the Presbytery to 
make any claim to the property under 
any circumstances, and withdrawing 
entirely from all former offers or pro- 
posals. Here again was new matter 
for very reasonable surprise and suspi- 
cion. The further congideration of the 
affair was now deferredtfor the present, 
leaving the plan and offer of the pre- 
vious meeting still unaltered as the 
action of the Presbytery. Such was 
the position of the matter, when within 
a few days past the Moderator of Pres- 
bytery received from Mr. Owen and 
his congregation the two papers already 
referred to, renouncing the jurisdiction 
of the Presbytery, “a declaring their 
withdrawal from its connection. 

It is manifest from the above state- 


ment, that the Presbytery, through its 


gations and elsewhere, avowedly for the - 


fully agreed to give Mr. Owen and his 
church all the aid he ever requested 
from that Committee, and agreed to 
ive it at a time and in a way with which 
e then expressed his entire satisfaction. 
It is also manifest, that from the mo- 
ment when Mr. Owen, withdrawing from 
the arrangement already entered into 
with the Church Extension Committee, 
brought a memorial before the Presby- 
tery at large, his requests received the 
most considerate attention, and the 
unanimous desire was constantly evin- 
ced to do everything that could safely 
and conscientiously be done for the re- 
lief of Mr. Owen and the Southwark 
church. The leading difficulty of the 
case throughout has been found in the 
fact, that the title-deeds of the property 
have been so held, that it was manifestly 
unsafe to extend relief, unless the own- 
ership of the property should be re- 
moved from Mr. Owen and the other 
individuals holding it in fee simple, and 
fully secured to the Old-school Presby- 
terian body. And such a change there 
seemed to be an invincible unwilling- 
ness to make, even under the strongest 
inducements the Presbytery was willing 
or able to hold out. 

Such are the leading Facts in this 

matter. The Presbytery assure their 
people who have contributed to the 
Southwark enterprise, (and it is mainly 
from a sense of duty to them that this 
minute has been prepared,) that they 
have done everything in their power to 
prevent the perversion of their funds; 
but, for the present, without success. 
_ As regards the small and very 
feeble congregation in Southwark, the 
Presbytery entertain no sentiments 
towards them but those of kindness. 
They have gone further in trying to 
secure to them the building in which 
they worship (but which, unfortunately, 
is not their own even in trust,) than 
they have ever done for any other con- 
gregation. The manner in which the 
congregation has requited this kindness, 
the Presbytery believe is owing entirely 
to their having been misled by the hand 
which is 80 plainly traceable in their 
resolutions: when the WHOLE TRUTH 
comes to be spread before them, they 
will be quite as prompt in retracting, as 
they could have been in adopting their 
late proceedings. 

The Presbytery avails itself of this 
fitting opportunity to commend to the 
churches its Church Extension scheme. 
The importance of having a judicious 
and reliable Committee to receive and 
apply funds for this purpose must now 
be more apparent than ever. Having 
adopted such a scheme, we can now 


guaranty, under Providence, a faithful 


appropriation of every dollar entrusted 
to our keeping. 3 

In view of all the facts of this case, it 
is therefore 


Resolved, 1. That the consideration of the 
paper presented by the —— worship- 
ping in the Southwark church be referred to a 
future meeting of this Presbytery. 

Resolved, 2. That the name of Griffith Owen 
be stricken from the roll of this Presbytery as 
no longer a Presbyterian minister in good stand- 
ing with us, it being understood that no legal 
claim is waived by this resolution to the South 
Presbyterian church and parsonage in South- 
wark as Old-school Presbyterian property. 

Resolved, 3. That any recommendation of 
Griffith Owen, made by this Presbytery at any 
time hitherto, either express or implied, be now 
fully and publicly retracted and cancelled. 

Resolved, 4. That the proceedings of the 
Presbytery in this case be signed by the Mode- 
rator and Stated Clerk, and published under 
the direction of a Committee, and that any ex- 
pense incident to the publication of the same be 
defrayed by the Presbytery. 

By order of Presbytery. 

Francis D. Lapp, Moderator. 


DANIEL Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


| Philadelphia, December 7th, 1852. 


For the 
Decline of Clerical Dignity. 


The following communication, as the 
reader will perceive, was written before 
its author had seen our editorial of last 
week, covering part of the same ground. 
We are gratified to find that our respec- 
ted correspondent. so fully concurs in 
the views we have expressed. 


It is sometimes mentioned among the 
symptoms of a declining condition of 
iety in our times, that the clergyman 
hes lost the status which the sacred office 
held not very far back in our memory. 
A very serious question arises out of 
this fact, viz: whether there has been 
any change in the habits and customs 
of the clergy that may cause part, at 
least, of the depreciation to be charge- 
able to themselves? Has the minister 
suffered himself to be gradually drawn 
nearer and nearer to the line which 
used to separate his holy profession 
from the associations of ‘“‘the world,” 
so as to lose that consideration which 
the distance helped to maintain? 
But I check my pen from going into 


remarks to a single example. It used 
to be considered as required of min- 
isterial prudence, that a clergyman 
should withhold his presence from every 
class of public amusements where his 
example might even be perverted into 
abuse. He would not attend a miscel- 
laneous concert ; not because he could 
not innocently spend an hour in listen- 
ing to music, but because the descrip- 
tion of music usually employed, the 
character or occupation of the leading 
performers, and the levity of the com- 
pany assembled, gave to the whole 
amusement a character which made it 
unbefitting a Christian minister to 
countenance. The line between the 
concert and the opera, the opera and 
the drama, the public performer on the 
boards of a theatre one evening and 
the platform of a concert-room on the 
next, seemed so indefinable, that even 
city ministers almost unanimously 
agreed it was best for them to keep 
on the safe side, and deny themselves 
a doubtful gratification. 

There was a gradual relaxing of the 
primitive strictness going on—a pro- 
cess of preparation by an artful blend- 
ing of sacred and profane in the con- 
cert-materials and in other ways—until 
the arrival of Jenny Lind broke down 
the barrier. She was fresh from the 
opera; she sang in theatres, her songs 
were selected from some of the most 
objectionable sources, their profane ex- 
clamations and immoral sentiments only 
covered in Italian; but she was so be- 
nevolent, so fascinating, so liberal to 
the clergy; she interposed such moral 
songs, and even scriptural verses 
among the foreign love-ditties in her 
programmes, that the clergy were cap- 
tivated, and some of the religious jour- 
nals in their patronage, advertised and 
applauded the concerts and the singer 
as long as their day lasted. From 
that day, I may add, some of our reli- 
= papers have introduced a new 
eature into Christian journalism, and 


have not only made approving mention 


of other fashionable musicians as they 
have successively come from Europe, 


Church Extension Committee, cheer- 


a wide subject, in order to confine my 


= 


but informed their readers of the merits 
of the new Schottishes, Polkas, and 
Waltzes, in the regular notice of new 
publications. 
Soon after the Lind-mania the cleri- 
cal dignity had another fall in the hon- 
ours shown to Kossuth. Processions 
of ministers walked to his drawing- 
rooms at hotels and other places of re- 
ception, made him addresses, attended 
ublic dinners given in his honour, and, 
by the appearanee of making the poli- 
tical revolutionist the superior, seemed 
to reverse the principle that “‘the less 
is blessed of the better,’’ which ought 
to be “without all contradiction.” It 
was in that excitement that a pastor 
stood up in his own charch, (and it was 
not the only house of God granted to 
such assemblages,) and in the midst of 
a huszaing multitude presented the 
Hungarian General with a brace of 
cannon balls! 

The latest illustration of my text 
which the newspapers furnish, shows 
that the folly of the _ has not yet 
been discovered. A Madame Sontag, 
who, like her predecessurs, has adapted 
herself to the preference of the Amer- 
ican masses for the concert, and sings 
her opera songs in ‘halls’ and 
‘‘ places,” has been so politic as to in- 
vite the clergy of New York and neigh- 
bourhood to her rehearsals, as well as 
the more public performances. Ac- 
cording to the paper before me, some 
(it is not said who or how many,) not 
only attended a rehearsal, but at its 
close the Rev. Samuel H. Cox, D. D., 
in the name of the clergy, and in the 
presence of a large company, made the 
prima donna a formal address, full of 
gratitude and compliments; and all 
this, not as a representative of the 
general company, but as the spokesman 
of the clergy alone—the homage of the 
Church by its highest representatives ; 
thus it would appear, if the language 
should be interpreted according to the 
common rules of such ceremonies. 

This is enough to explain my mean- 
ing in the question of the first para- 
graph. It would be a long and solemn 
chapter to write out. If the particular 
facts seem trifling, neither their indi- 
cations nor their effects are so. 

OLD-SCHOOL. 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Right Kind of Sowing. ,. 


Says the wise man, ‘*Cast thy bread 
upon the waters; for thou shalt find it 
after many days,” and then he applies 
the figure by adding, “‘ Give a portion to 
seven and also to eight.” The particu- 
lar form of the figure, ‘‘ Cast thy bread 
upon the waters,” is derived from the 
custom of flooding the ground and sow- 
ing certain grains upon the surface of 
the subsiding waters. It is a descri 
tion of giving, similar to Paul’s; “He 
that soweth sparingly, shall reap also 
sparingly.” 

It is his bread the farmer sows; not 
what costs him nothing, not what he 
has no use for; but what is costly and 
useful. So it should be with what we 
give. Weare not to mock the Lord 
by serving him with what costs us 
nothing. ‘Nay,’ said David, “but I 
will surely buy it of thee at a price; 
neither will I offer burnt offerings unto 
the Lord my God of that which doth 
cost me nothing.” If we would have 
the benefit connected with giving, we 
should give so as to practice self-denial, 
for it is through this that the richest 
part of the blessing comes. If we have 
been giving so little as not td feel it, 
let us give more, and feel it. If we do 
not give enough to make us take an in- 
terest in the objects of benevolence, let 
us increase our gifts until we do. The 
little boy gave as a reason for his hur- 
rying to the missionary meeting, that 
he had “‘a share in the concern.” If 
our share is so small that we feel no in- 
terest in the concern, it is certainly 
not large enough to yield us much profit. 

It is his dest that the farmer sows— 
not withered and mouldy grain that he 
cannot use for eating, but the best he 
has. Israel was taught to offer the 
first fruits of their increase, and what 
they offered was to be of the best. 
The Lord accuses and condemns the 
Jews in Malachi’s time thus: ‘Ye 
brought that which was torn, and the 
lame and the sick; thus ye brought an 
offering.” What is it we value most 
highly? That is what the Lord would 
have us give. Children, time, money, 
devote them to the Lord. If you would 
have a happy harvest, sow your best, 
and all you can. | 

The farmer makes sowing his busi- 
ness. It is not to be neglected if in- 
convenient. He does not say, ‘“‘I must 
have all I want to eat,, and some to 
feast upon with my neighbours, and 
some I must save for future years; and 
if I have any to spare, I may perhaps 
sow some;” but, “first I must have 
seed, if there be none, to save for future 
years; nay, I must have seed, if I have 
to give up feasting with my neighbours; 
nay, I must sow the best, and sow 
plenty of it, even if I have to pinch 
myself and family this season. Better 
to eat sparingly, if need be, in hope of 
a good harvest.” So should we make 
a business of giving to the Lord. We 
are not to arrange first for living com- 
fortably or laxuriously, and laying u 
in store, and then dole out a scrap o 
the superfluity to God; but we are to 
give, if we lay none up in store. Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth, but lay up for yourselves. trea- 
sures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal. 
Cast thy bread upon the waters. 

The farmer uses discretion in sowing. 
He does not throw it from him, indiffer- 
ent about the result, but sows with 
care, using all the proper means to in- 
sure a good crop. So, in our efforts to 
glorify God, we should try to lay out 
the means to the best advantage. In 
giving, we are not to cast the money 
away from us, satisfied if we only get 
rid of the amount we have determined 
to give; but we should try to find out 
how we can do best with it. Thus we 
shall become interested in what the 
— is doing for the world’s salva- 
ion. 

The good farmer, trusting in Provi- 
dence, prays for and expects a crop. 
And when we have given, we are not to 
forget the gift as so much dead loss ; 
but to remember it as seed sown, and 
follow it with our prayers. It is not 
necessary to single out the handful of 
seed we have given to sow the great 
field with, and pray for it in particular ; 
but we ought to pray for the coming of 
our Lord’s harvest of glory. And we 
may do well to watch God’s dealings, 
and see how he makes returns of bless- 
ing to those who cast their bread upon 
the waters. The money that is — 
does not always come back in the shape 
of money, as the grain sown comes 


back in grain; but the self-denial exer- 
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